bles, and sometimes giving shelter to myrtles and to
roses; filling the eye with awful pornp, and gratify-
ing the mind with endless diversity."

Classic art holds to certain fixed standards; it
seeks formal beauty; it holds to order and propor-
tion in external parts; its ideal of natural beauty is
the well-ordered park or grove or flower-garden. It
has a horror of the wild and savage. Mountains
and forests, and tempests and seas, filled the classic
mind with terror. Not HO with the modern roman-
tic mind, which finds its best stimulus and delight
in free, unhampered nature. It loves the element of
mystery and the suggestion of uncontrollable power.
The modern mind has a sense of the vast, the in-
finite, that the Greek had not, and it is drawn by
informal beauty more than by the formal.

XIX

It is urged against Whitman that he brings us
the materials of poetry, but not poetry: he brings
us the marble block, but not the statue; or he
brings UH the brick and mortar, but not the house,
False or superficial analogies mislead us. Poetry
is not something made; it is something grown, it
is a vital union of the fact; and the spirit. If the
verse awakens in us the poetic thrill, the material,
whatever it be, mu.st have, been touched with the
transforming spirit of poesy. Why does Whitman's
material suggest to any reader that it is poetic ma-

157. No, nor the (esthetic satisfaction
